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those from whom they had inherited their faith, 
was witnessed in their still continuing to be 
selected as places of sepulture. Compelled, no 
longer, by the rage of the adversary, to spend 
their lives in these gloomy retreats, they turned 
to them in the hour of death, and enjoined that 
their Jast resting-place should be with the martyrs 
in this terra-sancta. Popes and prelates, kings 
and queens, emperors and empresses, the highest 
in rank, and the most devout in life, or most peni- 
tent in death, were for some centuries interred in 


ruin gathered about the Imperial city. The coun- 
try around was inundated, and the stagnant wa- 
ters, mixed with decomposed vegetable matter, 
evaporated under the intense summer sun, until 
the whole neighbourhood of the city, where the 
openings of the Catacombs were situated, became 
a prey to the mest deadly malaria. At certain 
seasons these passages were occupied by shepherds 
and their flocks, while spending the winter months 
in grazing on the wide-spread Campagna, but or- 
dinarily they seem to have been the resorts of 


| these crypts, in the neighbourhood of the tombs of | robbers and felons. 
: sade Roman slaves and criminals, Christian labourers} Itis evident that during these ages, these sanctu- 
an” hs aries of the ancient church were gradually forgotten. 


jand hewers of stone, and the early martyrs. Even 


in this 


igned, 


Origin and History of the Catacombs of Rome. 
Extracted from Kip’s Catacombs of Rome. 
(Concluded from page 361.) 

“To our classic associations, indeed, Romé was 
still, under Trajan and the Antonines, the city of 
the Cesars, the metropolis of pagan idolatry—in 
the pages of her poets and historians we still 
linger among the triumphs of the Capitol, the 
shows of the Coliseum—or if we read of a Chris- 
tian being dragged before the tribunal or exposed 
to the beasts, we think of him as one of a scatter- 
ed community, few in number, spiritless in action 
and politically insignificant. But all this while 
there was living beneath the visible, an invisible 
Rome—a population unheeded, unreckoned— 
thought of vaguely, vaguely spoken of, and with 
the familiarity and indifference, that men feel who 
live on a volcano; yet a population strong-hearted, 
of quick impulses, nerved alike to suffer or to die, 
and in numbers, resolution and physical force, 
sufficient to have hurled their oppressors from the 
throne of the world, had they not deemed it their 
duty to kiss the rod, to love their enemies, to bless 
those that cursed them, and to submit for their 
Redeemer’s sake to the ‘ powers that be.’ Here, 
in these ‘dens and caves of the earth’ they lived ; 
here they died—a spectacle in their life-time to 
men and angels, and on their death a triumph to 
mankind—a triumph of which the echoes still 
float around the walls of Rome, and over the 
desolate Campagna, while those that once thrilled 
the Capitol are silenced, and the walls that re- 
turned them have long since crumbled into dust.” 

Thus three centuries passed by, and Christian- 
ity emerging frum these recesses, walked boldly 
on the soil beneath which she had so long sought 
concealment. Then, for a time the Catacombs 
were places which the Christians, now living in 
security, visited with reverence, as the scene of 
their brethren’s sufferings. St. Jerome thus 
speaks of them in the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury: “When I was at Rome, still a youth, and 
employed in literary pursuits, I was accustomed 
in company with others of my own age, to visit 
the sepulchres of the apostles and martyrs, and 
often to go down into the crypts dug in the heart 
of the earth, where the walls on either side are 
lined with the dead.” But these crypts became 
more than places to be visited by the curious with 
melancholy interest. When “the calamities were 
overpast,” and the true-hearted needed no longer 
for safety to “wander in dens and caves of the 
earth,” reverence for these dark abodes which had 
been the scenes of the sufferings and constancy of 


from the remote parts of Europe, the bodies of 
illustrious persons were carried thither for sepul- 
ture, as, a few centuries later, princes and nobles 
commanded in their wills, that their bodies, or, 
at least, their hearts should be carried to Pales- 
tine, and buried in the Holy Land. But it was 
not long after the firm establishment of Christian- 
ity as the religion of the state, that the flood of 
barbarian invasion rolled over Italy, when neither 
works of art, or holy places, or consecrated churches, 
were respected by their rude northern conquerors. 
When the army of the Huns under Attila, and 
then that of the Goths under Totila, were gathered 
about the walls of Rome, pressing its siege, they 
ransacked the Catacombs, and tore open the graves, 
in the hope of finding buried treasures. And 
these were followed by the Lombards and Saracens 
and other devastators. Each added to the desecra- 
tions, until the Catacombs were necessarily deserted 
byethe Christian population of Rome. Burials 
ceased in the crypts, and services in the chapels, 
until the neglected caverns were left to bats and 
obscene birds and beasts, or became the hiding- 
places of runaway debtors, thieves and banditti. 
The Roman peasants avoided them in dread, or 
when, on their way to and from the market-places 
of the city, they were obliged to pass the mouths 
of the caverns under the Esquiline mount, they 
did so in companies, hurrying by with trembling 
steps, as they muttered a prayer, or chanted a 
psalm or hymn. 

Then came the tumultuous times of the Middle 
Ages, when the country was surrendered up to the 
warfare of factious nobles and an unruly populace, 
when often, for long seasons, all was utter anarchy, 
and in the language of Dante— 


“Never was Romagna without war 
In her proud tyrants’ bosoms.” 


Every tomb and monument was turned into a 
fortress, and the visitor to Rome can still see 
about them the remains of these medizval battle- 
ments. It was not to be expected, therefore, that 
the Catacombs should escape the same desecra- 
tion. The contests of the feudal retainers of these 
warlike nobles penetrated even to these secluded 
caverns, conspiracies were arranged in their dark 
recesses, and armed insurgents assembled there, to 
wait for reinforcements from the neighboring towns 
and villages, and for the fierce banditti from the 
mountains. Nor was the case different when in 
the next age the papal court was removed to 
Avignon, during the seventy years, which Petrarch 
calls “ the Babylonian captivity.” Then a darker 


The mouths of most of the Catacombs were block- 
ed up by the accumulation of rubbish, by the 
falling in of the tufa and earth over the arches, or 
by the rapid growth of gigantic weeds, dense 
bushes, and trees. It required constant use to 
preserve a knowledge of their intricate windings, 
and therefore a few only of the principal entrances 
were kept open. Even these gradually became 
neglected, until the church scarcely remembered 
her ancient home. It was not until the sixteenth 
century that, through the labours of Bosio, the 
entire range of the Catacombs was reopened, after 
being untouched for more than a thousand years. 
They were found to be a vast treasury, rich in 
memorials of saints and martyrs—an enduring 
testimony, every page of which bore witness to the 
truth of Christian history, and recorded in letters 
“graven in the rock,” the trials and persecutions 
of the early church. 


——>- 
Epistle of George Fox. 

“ Dear Friends,—Who are called, chosen, and 
faithful, in this day of trial, temptation, and suf- 
fering, whom the Lord by his right hand hath 
upholden in all your sufferings, (and some to 
death,) for the Lord and his truth’s sake. Christ 
saith, ‘Be of good cheer, I have overcome the 
world; in me ye have peace; but in the world ye 
have trouble.’ The children of the Seed, at 
are heirs of the kingdom, know this is true. And 
though ye have trials by false brethren, Judases 
and sons of perdition that are got into the temple 
of God, and exalted above all that is called God, 
whom the Lord will destroy with the breath of 
his mouth, and the brightness of his coming; and 
though ye be tried by powers or principalities, yet 
there is nothing able to separate you from the 
love of God which ye have in Christ Jesus. In 
that love dwell which bears all things, and fulfils 
the law; in which edify one another, and be 
courteous, kind, and humble; for to such God 
giveth his grace plentifully, and such he teacheth. 
And pray in the Holy Ghost, which proceeds from 
the Father and the Son; in it keep your holy 
communion, and unity in the Spirit, the bond of 
peace, which is the King of king’s heavenly 
peace. In that you are all bound to good beha- 
viour; to keep peace among yourselves; to seek 
the peace of all men; and to show forth the hea- 
venly, gentle, and peaceable wisdom to all, in 
righteousness and truth, answering the good in all 
people, in your lives and conversations, (for the 
Lord is glorified in your bringing forth spiritual 
fruit,) that ye may eye and behold the Lord in all 





your actions; that his blessings ye may all feel to 


rest upon you. Whether ye be the Lord’s pri- 
soners for his name and truth’s sake, or at liberty 
in all things, labour to be content, for that is a 
continual feast ; and let no trouble move you, 
then ye will be as Mount Sion, that cannot be re- 
moved. In all things exercise the word of pa- 
tience, which word will sanctify all things to you. 
Study to be quiet, and do the Lord’s business, 
that he requires of you, and your own, in truth 
and righteousness; and whatsoever ye do, let it 
be done to the praise and glory of God, in the 
name of Jesus Christ. All they that make God’s 
people suffer, make the Seed suffer, in their own 
particulars, and imprison the Just there. Such 
will not visit the Seed in themselves, but cast it 
into prison in others, and not visit it in prison. 
You may read that Christ saith, such must go 
into everlasting punishment. That is a sad pun- 
ishment and prison. All such as become apostates 
and backsliders, that crucify to themselves Christ 
afresh, put him to open shame, and trample under 
foot the blood of the Son of God, by which they 
were cleansed, and come to be unclean; such 
grieve, vex, quench and rebel against, the Spirit 
of God in themselves ; and then rebel against them 
that walk in it. Such are unfaithful to God, and 
man, and are enemies to every good work and ser- 
vice of God: but their end will be according to 
their works; who are like unto the earth that hath 
often received rain, but brings forth briars and 
thorns, which are to be rejected, and are for the 
fire. Therefore, dear Friends, in all your suffer- 
ings feel the Lord’s eternal arm and power, which 
hath supported you to this day, and will to the 
end, as your faith stands im it, and as you are 
settled upon the Rock and foundation, Christ 
Jesus, that cannot be removed ; in whom ye have 
life and peace with God. The Lord God Almighty 


in Him give you dominion, and preserve you all to 
his glory ; that in all your sufferings, ye may feel 
his presence; and that, when ye have finished 
your testimony, ye may receive the crown of glory, 
which God hath laid up for them that fear and 


serve him. Amen. 
The 15th of the Seventh month, 1685. 


So. F.". 


++ —___ 


Hugh Miller on Monumental Egypt. 


THE BONDAGE. 


Strange that we should know Egypt better than 
those who lived so much nearer to it! Many 
things respecting that ancient kingdom which were 
obscure to the Greek writers of two thousand years 
ago are clear to us. Though we stand twice the 
distance from it which they did, we could write a 
fuller and more truthful history of the age of the 
Pharaohs than any which the Greeks have left us. 
It is common to say, that as the ages pass, the 
darkness increases, and doubts multiply. Time 
removes contemporary witnesses from the stage, 
effaces the memorials of past transactions, and 
slowly converts history into myth and fable. Such 
is its effect in ordinary cases, but such has not 
been its effect in this. As if it had strangely 
changed its functions, the touch of Time’s finger 
on the Coptic tables has vivified, not effaced, the 
writing inscribed upon them; and now, across a 
gulph of forty centuries that writing can be read, 
and the truth of the inspired records tested thereby. 
It is sufficiently remarkable, and indicates striking- 
ly enough the prescience that presided over 
the creation of these stone-written records, that the 
monumental evidence of Egypt begins about the 
time that that land comes first into contact with 
the chosen race, and ends when the Israelites take 
their departure from it. There are few monuments 
of avy importance belonging to times prior to the 
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first visit of Abraham to Egypt, and there are few 
relating to the times subsequent to the exodus. 
The calamities of the latter epoch appear to have 
weakened the power of the kingdom to an extra- 
ordinary degree, and led to a discontinuance of 
those expensive and magnificent monuments in 
which the former monarchs of Egypt had indulged. 
We owe it to a singular peculiarity of the customs 
and religion of that land, that we possess such mi- 
nute and numerous memorials of its early history. 
Its royal tombs were just so many historical volumes. 
Kach king was obliged to become the historiogra- 
pher of his reign. It was a point of their religion 
that the monarch should prepare his own tomb. 
The work began on the day of his accession, and 
ended on the day of his death. If the reign was 
long, the tomb was proportionally large and sump- 
tuous. Every year new corridors were opened, 
new chambers were hewn out and decorated. If 
the king was devoted to the arts of peace, or gave 
himself to the internal improvementof his kingdom, 
the hieroglyphics on its walls were of a correspond- 
ingly pacific import. If his reign had been passed 
in war, the representations on his tomb were all of 
battles, and of the subjugation of foreign provinces, 
depicted by long trains of the natives of these prov- 
inces led as captives into the royal presence. So 
sacred was the duty of superintending the prepa- 
ration of the royal tomb, that even Pharaoh could 
not perform it in proxy. He must direct the ex- 
cavation of the chambers, and their adornment with 
pictures and hieroglyphics, otherwise the work 
stood still. At the instant of his death it ceased 
altogether ; no stroke of chisel, no trace of pencil, 
was permitted to supply what might be lacking 
when the monarch had breathed his last. Finished 
or unfinished, the mummy of Pharaoh was laid in 
it, and the vault was closed. In these circumstan- 
ces the monarch would take care to have his tomb 
in a forward state, and to record year by year those 
actions of his which he wished posterity to know, 
well knowing that if not written now, they would 
remain forever unrecorded. To these considerations 
were added the sanctions of religion, which mle 
it an impiety to neglect this duty. In these ar- 
rangements the hand of Providence is seen pro- 
viding abundant materials, destined, in the first 
place, to a long entombment in the sands of Egypt, 
and, as soon as the world was able to decipher 
them, to come forth, and to remain to all time the 
irrefragable witnesses of the historic truth of the 
Bible. 

Two facts of considerable moment appear to be 
placed beyond a doubt by the more recent monu- 
mental discoveries. The first is the name of the 
Pharaoh to whom Joseph acted as Prime Minister ; 
the second is that of the “king who knew not 
Joseph.” It is the character and transactions of 
the latter, so far as the monuments have revealed 
them, that we are now to bring under notice. 
Phiops, or Aphophis, the patron of Joseph, was a 
most munificent sovereign, the patron of the arts, 
the ruler of a prosperous kingdom ; and he was 
succeeded in the throne by a Pharaoh equally mu- 
nificent and prosperous. So much the monuments 
declare, and the evidence of these facts is likely to 
be vastly strengthened so soon as the ruins of 
Heliopolis and Memphis, the residence of these 
powerful and prosperous Pharaohs, shall have been 
exhumed from the sands which have so long covered 
them. But by and by, symptoms begin to appear 
on the monuments, of the decline of their kingdom. 
We find Memphis, their southern capital, captured 
by Amosis, one of the kings of Upper Egypt, 
though the event appears to have been attended 
with no adverse influence to Israel. They still were 
possessed of much consideration, enjoyed all the 


|immunities of native Egyptians, and were rapidly 


growing into a numerous and powerful nation. 
Matters continued much in this state for several 
reigns. The kings of the line of Phiops seem to 
have resumed the policy of that great sovereign, 
which was to encourage intercourse and alliances 
with the Cananite tribes on the east of Egypt, and 
even to give them settlements in the Delta. Two 
tribes, those of Heth and Arvad, immigrated into 
Egypt, and became located in its cities, yet living 
apart from each other, and maintaining their na. 
tional peculiarities and distinctions. War broke 
out betwixt them; the tribe of Heth was worsted, 
and expelled from Egypt. They crossed the desert, 
and the story of their wrongs roused the vindictive 
feelings of their brethren in Canaan, who not only 
attacked the Canaanite possessions of their Arva. 
dite enemies, but invaded Lower Egypt, where the 
Arvadites held possessions in suzereignty. In this 
emergency the king of the Delta, where the Israel. 
ites were located, besought the aid of the Theban 
Pharaoh, Sethos I. The Pharaoh of the Delta, 
according to the monuments, purchased the assist. 
ance of his Theban brother at a costly price, even 
that of the cession of six cities or strongholds in 
Lower Egypt, and among these was Heliopolis, or 
On, the city in which Joseph had lived—a fact, 
which is unequivocally attested by the obélisk in 
the Piazza del Popolo at Rome, which bears to 
have been erected at Heliopolis by this very Pha- 
raoh, even Sethos I. Now comes the “king who 
knew not Joseph.” ‘The reign of Sethos, which 
appears to have been long and prosperous, drew 
to a close, and he associated with himself in the 
government, his son, who was for five years ¢o- 
regent with his father. This king is named by the 
Greeks Sesostris, and in the lists on the monu- 
ments he is styled Ramses. In the first year of 
his sole reign, war broke out on the north-eastern 
frontier of Egypt, the details of which are amply 
chronicled on three of the greatest temples now 
remaining in Egypt. A new invasion of Lower 
Egypt by the Hittites and their confederate Ca- 
naanite tribes took place; the aid of Ramses was 
again invoked, and by his help the invaders were 
driven back. But the victory was short-lived; 
for only four years afterwards we find a new and 
more successful invasion executed; and when 
Ramses arrived for the third time to rescue the 
throne of his brother of Lower Egypt, he found 
the Delta in possession of the Moabites. These 
facts are recorded on a papyrus (the Salier papyrus) 
in the British Museum. It is probable that the 
Israelites, now powerful in Egypt, took no part in 
the war against their kindred the children of Lot; 
hence the success of the invasion. There can be 
no doubt that we see in this that condition of mat- 
ters which dictated the policy of reducing the 
numbers of the Israelites. They “increased abun- 
dantly,”’ we are told, “and multiplied, and waxed 
exceeding mighty; and the land was filled with 
them.”’ They had only to combine with the Moab- 
ites to overthrow the throne of Lower Egypt, and 
seize on the Delta as their own. Ramses L., on 
his arrival, saw, doubtless, the extent of the danger. 
His first care was to meditate betwixt the Egyp- 
tians and their Moabite invaders, and bring about 
peace byacompromise. This got rid of one of the 
dangerous parties, and left him at liberty to deal 
with the other, even the Israelites. The — 
by which all this was accomplished was ratified, 
as we learn from the monuments, in the twenty- 
first year of Ramses ; and the price which Si-Phtha 
paid for it was, that he married Thouoris, the 
daughter of Ramses, and consented to govern Lower 
Egypt as the viceroy of his father-in-law, on the 
understanding that, on the death of the latter, St 
Phtha should succeed him as king of all Egypt. 
Thus the kingdom of Phiops was finally merged i@ 





that of Upper Egypt, and the whole of Egypt came 
under the sway of the Theban dynasty. This, be- 
youd doubt, is the rise of the “king who knew not 
Joseph.” 

This, then, was the date of the captivity—the 
twenty-first year of the reign of Ramses. When 
this monarch annexed the Delta to his kingdom, 
he found the Hebrew race rapidly extinguishing 
the Egyptian, and the Delta in danger of being 
lost altogether, from the frequent invasions of the 
Canaanite tribes on its eastern border, with whom 
the Israelites must have been strongly tempted to 
combine. Nothing was so likely, then, in these 
circumstances, as the very policy which Ramses 
adopted. ‘“‘ He said unto his people, Behold, the 
people of the children of Israel are more and 
mightier than we: come on, let us deal wisely 
with them; lest they multiply, and it come to 
pass that, when there falleth out any war, they 
join also unto our enemies, and fight against us, 
and so get them up out of the land. Therefore 
they did set over them task-masters to afflict 
them with their burdens. And they built for 
Pharaoh treasure-cities, Pithom and Raamses.”’ 
That is, they were deprived of all the immunities 
which Phiops had granted them in consideration 
of the services of Joseph—they were reduced to 
the position of strangers, and liable to the forced 
services which the practice of the ancient world 
exacted of persons so situated. They were com- 
pelled to build fortified camps for Pharaoh, which, 
when completed, would be manned with a strong 
military force, and employed as the means of per- 
petuating the slavery of those by whose labour 
they had been raised. The great works of Egypt 
in that age were chiefly of a monumental charac- 
ter, and on these would the Israelites be employed. 
The quarries whence the stones were obtained 
were in the Sinaitic wilderness. Thither would 
the Israelites be marched in gangs, and the blocks 
of granite which were hewn in these quarries they 
would afterwards have to transport across the 
desert. Others of the oppressed race were em- 
ployed, doubtless, in making bricks of Nile mud, 
so extensively employed in the walls of the huge 
quadrangular precincts of the temples, and the 
cloisters and cells attached to them. And as at 
that epoch the mechanical arts were extremely 
simple, the amount of work done depended mainly 
upon the amount of human force which the Sove- 
reign of Egypt could bring to bear in the construc- 
tion of his works. If, then, there be truth in the 
Bible narrative, and if Ramses be the “ king who 


knew not Joseph,” we should expect to find that) 


the monuments erected during his reign surpassed 
those of any other of the Pharaohs, seeing none 
of them had such an amount of forced labour at 
their command. Now, we do not shrink from the 
test. There is a Pharaoh who is distinguished 
from all his predecessors, and from all who came 
after him, by the enormous number of the monu- 
mental memorials of his reign. There is a Pha- 
raoh whose name is stamped on every crumbling 
mound in Egypt and Nubia, and on almost every 
Coptic monument in the museums of Europe. 
There is a Pharaoh whose existing monuments 
actually surpass those of all the other sovereigns 
of Egypt put together. That Pharaoh is Ramses. 
Every crumbling heap that dots the valley of the 
Nile—every ruined temple, almost every statue 
and sphinx in that land of wonders, proclaims 
that there was an epoch of fearful bondage in 
Egypt—an epoch when millions of slaves were 
urged by the lash to their daily tasks—and that 
there was a king in that land who reduced the 
full half of his subjects into slavery, and set them 
to work in the construction of cities, and strong- 
holds, and gigantic monuments, which, after four 
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thousand years, excite the spectator’s astonishment. 
Over and over the soil is written, in ineradicable 
characters, the great fact of the oppression. The 
whole land cries aloud that once it was a ‘‘ house 
of bondage.” What a convincing and over- 
whelming proof of the truth of the Bible !— 
Edinburgh Witness. 


Selected. 

“John Newton says, ‘Many Christians, who 
bear the loss of a child, or the destruction of all 
their property with the most heroic christian for- 
titude, are entirely vanquished and overcome by 
the breaking of a dish, or the blunders of a ser- 
vant, and show so* unchristian a spirit, that we 
cannot but wonder at them.’ 

So, when the breath of slander, or the pressure 
of human injustice, comes so heavily on a man as 
really to threaten loss of character and destruction 
of his temporal interests, he seems forced to recog- 
nise the hand and voice of God through the veil 
of human agencies, and in time-honoured words 
to say— 


When men of spite against me join, 
They are the sword, the hand is thine. 


The smaller injustice and fault-finding, which 
meets every one more or less in the daily inter- 
course of life—the over-heard remark—the im- 
plied censure—too petty perhaps to be even 
spoken of—those daily recurring sources of dis- 
quietude and unhappiness—those thousand vexa- 
tions which come upon us through the unreason- 
ableness of others, form a large item of the dis- 
quietudes of life; and yet how few look beyond 
the human agent, and feel that these are trials 
coming from God. Yet it is true, in many cases, 
that these so-called minor troubles form the great- 
er part, and in some cases the only discipline of 
life; and to those who do not view them as order- 
ed, or permitted by God, their affliction really 
cometh of the dust, and their trouble springs out 
of the ground, and is not sanctified or relieved by 
Divine presence and aid, but borne in a mere 
human spirit; and thus loses the intended effect, 
and is a hindrance instead of a heavenly discipline. 
Not a sparrow falleth tothe ground without our 
heavenly Father's notice; not one of them is for- 
gotten by Him; and we are of more value than 
many sparrows—yea, even the hairs of our head 
are all numbered! Not till belief in these decla- 
rations becomes the calm and settled habit of the 
soul, is life redeemed from drudgery and dreary 
emptiness; and made full of interest, meaning, 
and Divine significance.” 

ccincipanenieigpietnanea 
From “ The Leisure Hour.” 


The Life-time of a Bee. 


Familiar as man has been with the hive-bee from 
the earliest ages, it is somewhat strange that its 
duration of existence should have so long remained 
a vague and unsettled point, or rather, perhaps, 
that the results of recent observation should differ 
so widely from those which the ancients deduced 
from their observations. For example: Virgil 
states that the working bees do not protract their 
existence beyond the seventh year ; but in general, 
as it would appear, the length of life allotted by 
the ancients to the working bees extended from 
seven to ten years. On the contrary, in later 
times, writers on bees have regarded it as not much 
exceeding a year. But then the notions both of 
ancients and moderns upon this subject have been 
either purely conjectural, or founded on interme- 
diate premises. Indeed, as Dr. Bevan observes, 
with respect to the ancients, we are not sure as to 
whether their estimate applies to an individual bee 
or to a community of these insects, If it applies 





to the extinction of a bee community, they were, 
perhaps, not far wrong. Dr. Bevan, the gentle- 
man whom we have just quoted, and who conducted 
a series of experiments, is of opinion, however, 
that the life of the working bee, so far from extend- 
ing over a period of seven or ten years, does not 
exceed six, or at most seven months ; that a drone’s 
existence terminates in about four months ; while 
the queen bee sees many generations pass away, 
and may enjoy a protracted life of four or even five 
years. A good family of bees, he observes, being 
known to consist of from 12,000 to 20,000, and a 
fertile queen to breed that number at least every 
year, which under favourable circumstances is 
usually thrown off by swarming, it appeared to me 
to follow as a matter of course, that if swarming 
were prevented by affording hive-room to the bees, 
the number during the breeding season would be 
often more than doubled, and that if their lives were 
extended even to the shortest period hitherto 
assigned them, they would remain in a crowded 
state till the following spring. But repeated ex- 
perience has clearly shown that the population of 
families which have been accommodated with room, 
if examined the following winter, does not consist 
of more than 2000 or 3000. After receiving a 
great increase in the ensuing spring, they again 
suffer a similar reduction before the succeeding 
winter; and this regular alternation of increase 
and decrease will go on for years, keeping a family 
that has been duly supplied with hive-room at about 
the same average amount at each respective period 
of the year. This reduction to the smaller number 
above stated, every successive winter, can only be 
produced by the old bees dying and leaving the 
business of the family to be conducted by the young 
ones, and it affords, | think, conclusive evidence 
that the working bee’s life is regularly cut off in 
less than a year. 

This probability was converted by experiments 
into certainty, and the following résumé, though 
not minutely precise, is a close approximation to 
the truth :— 


3,000 
17,000 
6,000 


Bees constituting a family in February 
Spring-bred bees . . 
Summer and autumn ditto 


26,000 
Removed by death bet’n February and December 23,000 


Thus bringing the family down to the February 
number . ° ° . . . 


3,000 


Great indeed is the annual mortality in a hive of 
bees, but yet sufficient provision for the perpetua- 
tion of the colony is made. 


“ The race and realm from age to age remain, 
Time still renewing with his links the chain.” 

The ancients had many fabulous notions about 
bees. They supposed that they were not produced 
in the ordinary mode, but by an extraordinary 
process. Aristotle and Pliny were both of this 
opinion, and Virgil, who was, we suspect, more of 
a theorist than a practical man, inculcates the 
same ideas. The queen bee he calls a hing, and 
says that they, the bees, do not bring forth young, 
but with their mouth cull their progeny from leaves 
and fragrant herbs, and thus raise up a new king 
and little subjects, building for them new palaces 
and waxen realms. This is sufficiently fanciful ; 
but, in addition, Virgil teaches us a marvellous 
mode of managing the generation of bees, which, 
as he asserts, will spring spontaneously from the 
tainted gore of a young bullock, half strangled and 
beaten to death, and then laid upon a bed of aro- 
matic herbs; and with this receipt, and a history 
of its discovery, he closes his Georgics ! 

We have heard much of the powers of music, 
and the hum of bees has figured in the pages of 
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poetry ; but bees, if they have ears at all, must|the Yearly Meeting, that a rule of discipline might} sensible people, as while pretending to worshi 


have them attuned for anything but the concord of 
sweet sounds; that is, if the popular prejudice of 
their being delighted with an uproar of horrid 
noises has any foundation. The practice of making 
a noise, by beating irom or sounding intruments, 
while bees are swarming, in order to induce the 
swarm to settle, is of great antiquity. 

That the hive-bee is a social insect, and neces- 
sarily so, is a point on which we need not insist. 
In a state of nature, the bive-bee is not an inhabi- 
tant of dense forests or woods, but gives preference 
to the open country, to hills covered with thyme 
and fragrant shrubs, to meadows and pasture lands; 
the colony tenant the hollow of a tree, or the holes 
of rocks and caverns; and at the present day, 
the caves of Salsette and Elephanta are as much 


be made on the subject. Nicholas Walln was one 
of the representatives to the Yearly Meeting, who 
had charge of bringing this before that body. 
The Friends at the Yearly Meeting made a 
minute on the subject in which they say, they 
“give it as their sense and judgment that it is 
altogether wrong, and of evil tendency to have 
any grave stones or any other sort of monuments 
over or about the graves, in any of Friends’ 
burying-grounds; and further that those monu- 
ments that are already in the burying-grounds, 
either of wood or stone, shall be taken away, and 
no new put up; but to be ag sparing as well as 
Friends can for those who were not Friends, and 
put up before the burying-ground was solely 
confirmed to Friends.” This advice was sent 


frequented by bees as were formerly the clefts of| down for the observance of the subordinate meet- 


rocks in Palestine. In Europe generally the hive- 
bee can scarcely be said to exist in a truly wild 
state ; for although swarms often escape, and oc- 
cupy cavaties in buildings, vacant spaces under 
roofs, and the like, they are still partial to the 
precincts of the garden, and never extend their 
offsets into remote and solitary places among the 
recesses and fissures of rocks. On the other hand, 
the hive-bee cannot be called a domesticated 
animal ; it is happily, however, a manageable in- 
sect, and ever has been so, which is a wise ar- 
rangement when we consider the utility of its pro- 
ductions. 

It is not generally known that the bee is held in 
a certain degree of veneration by the Moslems. A 
strange superstition, too, was once prevalent in our 
island respecting bees, which is not yet quite ex- 
tinct, namely, that if the master of the family is 
taken seriously ill, or dies, and the bees are not 
duly informed of the fact, they will be greatly 
offended and desert the hive. 

—_—»2___— 
For “The Friend.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 


Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


NICHOLAS WALLN. 
(Continued from page 364.) 

Afterthe Yearly Meeting, in the Seventh month, 
1702, Nicholas Walln, in company with Jobn 
Lea, visited Friends in East and West Jersey and 
Long Island. Their visit was satisfactory, ‘ espe- 
cially in Long Island where they met with great 
openness, large meetings, and some lately con- 
vinced.” We find no further traces of Nicholas 
Walln’s travelling with certificates, but his la- 
bours for the good of others near home, both in 
the ministry, and in the most important appoint- 
ments of religious society, were abundant. 

In the Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia, held 
Twelfth month 22d, 1705, the subject of burials 
being brought before the meeting, various con- 
clusions were come to. The minute made on the 
occasion, ends with this direction, ‘“‘ That Friends 
forbear for the future putting any monuments or 
palings in the burying-ground, for the keeping 
up the memory of the dead, believing that the 
righteous shall be had in everlasting remembrance 
with the Lord.” 

At the Quarterly Meeting, held Seventh month 
2d, 1706, the representatives from Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting, brought the subject before the 
consideration of those assembled, stating that 
Friends in the city were “ generally against mak- 
ing any monuments or grave stones over graves 
in Friends’ burying-ground.” The subject being 
thus before the Quarterly Meeting, it recorded its 
sense, that it was “very needless, and of evil ten- 
dency.” It moreover recommended the matter to 


ings. The next year the same advice was given, 
with the additional direction to Monthly Meetings 
to take care that the stones or monuments should be 
removed, and that if any one should oppose the car- 
rying out the direction of the Yearly Meeting, he 
should be dealt with as a disorderly person. The 
reports of the Quarterly Meetings to the Yearly 
Meeting, in 1708, show that the concern of the 
Yearly Meeting in this matter had been in good 
measure, carried out. 

At the aforesaid Yearly Meeting, in 1706, 
Nicholas Walln was one of acommittee appointed 
to prepare an epistle to send down to the mem- 
bers and subordinate meetings. 

“For the respective Quarterly and Monthly 
Meetings within the Provinces of Pennsylvania 
and the Jerseys. 

“ Dear Friends and Brethren,—It having pleased 
the Lord to bless this meeting with a renewed 
sense of his holy and comfortable presence, to our 
great and mutual consolation, we are engaged in 
his love, so largely extended, to desire the wel- 
fare of all, and do embrace you therein as partakers 
of the same virtue of life, and members of the 
same body, of which the one Lord and Saviour 
Christ Jesus is the Holy Head. And as the Lord 
hath been bountiful unto us, in his inward com- 
forts and refreshments, it hath engaged us ina 
renewed concern and zeal for the honour of his 
great name, the prosperity of his blessed Truth, 
and the welfare of his people, that in all things 
we may be complete, and grow up into that blessed 
testimony we have received in this present dis- 
pensation of God unto the generation that now is. 
That as we have believed in the light of his Son 
Christ Jesus our Lord, we may walk as children 
of light and of the day of God which hath dawned 
upon us, in all virtue and holiness. Avoiding 
every appearance of evil or work of darkness in 
our whole conversation; that so our lives and 
ways in all things may evidence to the world that 
we are of, and upheld and preserved by him. And 
therefore, dear Friends, as conducing to that 
blessed end, we hereby remind you in a few words 
of those many and wholesome particulars compre- 
hended in those papers entitled ‘A General Tes- 
timony, &c.,’ recommended from this meeting in 
the year 1704, which we again recommend unto 
you and exhort to the strict observation of them, 
and in especial manner these few things follow- 
ing :— 

“First, That Friends keep constantly both to 
First-day and week-day Meetings, and therein 
diligently wait upon the Lord, with fervent desires 
and cries in spirit after the enjoyment of his 
blessed presence. That so all heaviness of soul 
may vanish, and drowsiness be done away, which 
is a growing evil in some, greatly to the dishonour 
of God, and the hurt of their own souls, that can 
so far play the hypocrite before the Lord and his 


God in the quickening spirit of his Son Chris 
Jesus, give way to unnatural sleep, which is so far 
contrary, as light and darkness. 

“Secondly, That Friends be careful not to put 
their children apprentices to such as are not 
Friends, whereby they are often led astray through 
evil example. But, as much as in them lies, bring 
up their children, and all that are under their 
care in the fear and nurture of the Lord. That 
none, may be blameworthy in a thing so greatly 
necessary. 

“Fourthly, That none accustom themselves to 
vain and idle company, sipping and tippling of 
drams and strong drink in inns or elsewhere, for 
though such as use that evil practice may not sud- 
denly be so far prevailed -upon as to be drunk to 
the greatest degree, yet they often inflame them- 
selves thereby so as to become like ground fitted 
for the seeds of the greatest transgressions. Some 
that have had the example of virtuous parents, 
have, from such beginnings in corners, arrived to 
a shameless excess, to the ruin of themselves, 
their wives and families, and the scandal of that 
holy name by which they have been called. 

“And for the more effectual putting in practice 
these things now, and formerly recommended unto 
you, we think it may be expedient; that the over- 
seers, both men and women in each meeting, take 
care to report the state of the meeting to the 
Monthly Mecting, and each Monthly Meeting the 
state of affairs to the Quarterly Meeting, and they 
to this meeting, that so where any defect or short- 
ness is found in particular or general, a timely 
and apt remedy may be applied as in the wisdom 
and counsel of God shall be found needful. That 
so honour and glory may be given unto the great 
name of the Lord our God in all things, who is 
worthy forever ! 

“And now, dear Friends, as we write to you in 
pure love, we recommend unto you fervent and 
inward charity one towards another, and to all 
men. Beside the commendations given unto 
charity by the apostle in his day, we also say by 
experience, that charity preventeth many evils. 
It keeps the peace, preserves unity, and as it were, 
teacheth all duty. Where charity is, there is 
love to God, and love to man; but where itis 
wanting, zeal towards God fails, and neighbours 
and friends are also disregarded, and instead of 
acts and expressions of love and good will to all, 
the contrary is brought forth. It is for want of 
charity, men speak evil of dignities, detract and 
lessen the name of their neighbours, and evilly 
entreat in secret the reputations of those that 
think them no harm. This is a crying evil, from 
which the God of Truth purge and preserve his 
people everywhere, we heartily desire. 

“This meeting as it was large and edifying as 
some of you may well remember, so our satisfac- 
tion was heightened by the mention of several 
travelling Friends, of the increase and prosperity 
of Truth in divers places, which we know will be 
matter of comfort to you. So, in the love of our 
heavenly Father, we recommend you to his pow- 
erful protection and counsel in all things, and are 
your loving Friends and Brethren, 

“From our Yearly Meeting, held at Burling- 
ton, for the Provinces of East and West Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, begun on the 15th day of the 
Seventh month; and held by adjournment till the 
18th of the same Anno, 1706. 

“Sam. JENNINGS, AntTHo. Morris, 
Nicno.as WALLN, Sam. CARPENTER, 
Tuo. Story, CALEB Pusey.” 

Nicholas Walln continued to be much employed 
in visiting neighbouring meetings, and in fulfillin 
the various appointments laid in him by his 
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Friends. Respected for his devotion to the Truth ; 
honoured for his faithfulness in the discharge of 
his duty as a minister of the gospel, he passed 
along comfortably to a green old age. He was 
useful in the church, and in the world, almost to 
the very end of his days, taking an active share 
jn the business of bis Monthly Meeting, only nine 
days before his death. He died on the 4th day 
of the Twelfth month, 1721. His friends thus 
briefly characterize him. “He was a zealous 
minister of the gospel, sound in word and doctrine, 
useful in the maintenance of the discipline of the 
church, and his labours were acceptable.” 
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For “The Friend.” | nature of their country, some difference in their 
The Indians, modes of life is of course observable. They live 
Walla- Wallas. in rude huts covered with mats, the distance of 
No systematic attempt has, it is believed, been| their winter habitations from timber, rendering 
made to convert the Klikatats to Christianity,|the construction of houses inconvenient. They 
although many individuals have come into contact / raise potatoes, a few melons and squashes, together 
with missionaries. with a little barley and Indian corn. The ears of 
The old chief, Towetoks, preserved a paper on| what was seen of the latter were not over five 
which some one had made a sort of calendar, orjinches long. The potatoes were generally very 
record of the days of the week. He expressed| fine, and of several varieties, of which were no- 
great anxiety, lest, as it was nearly worn out, he|ticed the lady-finger, mercer and bluenose. 
should be unable to distinguish “the Sundays.”| Their gardens were for the most part situated 






























































(To be continued.) 
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THE BEST ESTATE. 
The heart, it hath its own estate, 
The mind it hath its wealth untold ; 
It needs not fortune to be great, 
While there’s a coin surpassing gold. 


Selected. 


No matter which way fortune leans, 
Wealth makes not happiness secure ; 
A little mind hath little means, 
A narrow heart is always poor. 


Stern fate the greatest still inthrals, 

And misery hath its high compeers; 
For sorrow enters palace halls, 

And queens are not exempt from tears. 


The princely robe and beggar’s coat, 

The scythe and sword, the plume and plow 
Are in the grave of equal note, 

Men live but in the eternal “ Now!” 


Still disappointment tracks the proud, 
The bravest ’neath defeat may fall ; 

The high, the rich, the courtly crowd 
Find there’s calamity for all. 


Tis not the house that honour makes,— 
True honour is a thing divine ; 

lt is the mind precedence takes,— 
It is the spirit makes the shrine! 


So keep thon yet a generous heart, 
A steadfast and contented mind, 
And not till death consent to part, 
With that, which friend to friend doth bind. 


What’s uttered from the life within, 
Is heard not by the life without ; 
There’s always something to begin 
’Twixt life in faith and life in doubt! 


But grasp the truth,—though bleak appears 
The rugged paths her steps have trod: 

She'll be thy friend in other spheres,— 
Companion in the world of God. 


Thus dwelling with the wise and good,— 
The rich in thought, the great in soul,— 
Man’s mission may be understood, 
And part prove equal to the whole! 


We know not half we may possess, 
Nor what awaits, nor what attends,— 
We're richer far than we may guess, 
Rich as eternity extends! 


The heart it hath its own estate, 

The mind it hath its wealth untold ; 
It needs not fortune to be great, 

While there’s a coin surpassing gold! 


Charles Swain. 


——_—_~a———— 


STANZAS. 


Selected. 


The following stanzas contain a volume of that sense 
which is often wanting in home education : 


“ He who checks a child with terror, 
Stops its play and stills its song, 
Not alone commits an error, 
But a grievous moral wrong. 


Give it play and never fear it, 
Active life is no defect ; 

Never, never break its spirit, 
Curb it—only to direct. 


Would you stop the flowing river, 
Thinking it would cease to flow? 

Onward must it flow for ever: 
Better teach it where to go.” 


He added that he was in great fear of death, and|in the little valleys running up towards the moun- 


constantly “ talked to Chief above.” 


As will readily be imagined, the remarkable fea-| moisture during the early summer. 
tures of this mountain scenery, and the neighbour-| rudely fenced around to exclude animals. 


tains, and near enough to the streams to receive 


They were 
This 


hood of the Great Snow Peaks, Mount St. Helens, | invaluable addition to their means of subsistence, 
and Mount Adams, give a colour to the legends of| they, in common with many other tribes, owe to 
the Klikatats. They, incommon, withotherOregon|the Hudson’s Bay Company. They obtain from 
tribes, seem to have had no distinct religious ideas|the streams salmon, red and black spotted trout 
previous to those introduced by the whites. Their|and the unio or muscle, of which there are several 


mythology consists of vague and incoherent tales, | varieties. 
in most of which Talapus, or the prairie-wolf,|sharp-tailed grouse, abundant. 


figures as a supernatural power. Besides him, 
there are other agents, among whom, a race deno- 
minated the “ Eliss Tilicum,” from two jargon 
words signifying “ First People,” or, “ People be- 
fore,’ figure prominently. Though trifling in 
themselves, yet, as a specimen of what may be 


considered the unwritten literature of the Indians, | 


they may not be uninteresting, the more especially 
as the belief in the existence of those giants seems 
to be of universal currency throughout Oregon. 

In descending the valley from Chequoss, there 
occurs beneath a field of lava a vaulted passage, 
some miles in length, through which a stream 
flows in the rainy season, and the roof of which 
has fallen in here and there. Concerning this, 
they relate, that a very long time ago, before there 
were any Indians, there lived in this country a 
man and wife of gigantic stature. The man be 
came tired of his partner, and took to himself a 
mouse, which thereupon became a woman. They 
hid themselves. The first woman, suspecting they 
were hidden under ground, commenced digging, 
and tore up this passage. At last she came be- 
neath them, and succeeded finally in killing them, 
since when she had lived alone in another moun- 
tain. 

This story seems to be interwoven with their 
nomenclature ; for, besides the name of this place, 


Hool-hool-ilse, (from hool-hool, a mouse,) one of 


the names of their country, is Hoolhoolpam, or 
the mouse-land. 

Concerning the Talapus, this story is related by 
the Klikatats in connexion with a favourite valley 
—the Tahk prairie. This was formerly the bed 


Deer are very scarce; sage-fowl and 
The chiefs pos- 
sess a considerable number of cattle, which in the 
summer find good bunch-grass on the hills. In 
winter they are driven to great straits, for they 
are compelled, when the snow lies in the valleys, 
to browse upon the tops of the wild sage or arte- 
|misia. In horses they are well off. Some join 
the Flat-heads in hunting buffalo. With the 
tribes on Puget’s Sound, they communicate con- 
tinually during the summer, taking horses for sale 
to Nesqually, and purchasing “ hat-qua’”’—dried 
clams, and other savage merchandise. 

The small-pox has destroyed great numbers of 
these tribes, and their population is much dimin- 
ished. The whole course of the Yakama is lined 
with the vestiges of former villages. On the 
Lower Yakama there exist the remains of a struc- 
ture consisting of two concentric circles of earth, 
within which, are about 20 cellars, placed without 
apparent design, except economy of room. They 
are some thirty feet across and three feet deep. The 
guide, who was a great authority on such matters, 
declared that it was made very long ago. It is 
well posted for defence, being on the edge of a 
terrace, 15 feet high, a short distance from the 
river, and flanked on either side by a gulley. 
Outside of the circle, quite near it, are other cel- 
lars, in no way differing from the remains of vil- 
lages frequently met with there. 

Proceeding farther west, beyond the cascades, 
and to the shores of the Pacific, Governor Stevens 
notices briefly a considerable number of tribes not 
differing greatly in habits and condition from 
those just noticed, with the exception of the nau- 
tical skill displayed by some of the residents upon 





of a lake, the remains of which now appear in a|the sea-board. The canoes of the Clallams are of 


marshy pond of some extent. The Wolf, when 
the prairie was made, promised that it should be 
rich in their favourite roots—the Kamaas and the 
Wappatoo—and likewise that the salmon should 
come there in abundance. But the Indians, for- 


different models, the common ones being that 
known as the Chimoole, the most graceful of all ; 
some are of large size and great beauty. They 
have, besides, one called the Queen Charlotte’s 
Island canoe, which in a heavy sea is preferable 


getful of their obligations to him, showed no gra-|to the first, as less liable to be boarded astern. 


titude, and when they came there, spent their time 
in horse-racing and gambling, instead of fishing 
and the business of life. 
took away the salmon, and placed two stones upon 
the prairie, beyond which they should not pass. 

There is also a story of a race of diminutive 
size, but a span high, near the foot of St. Helens. 
Since the eruption of 1842, it may be mentioned, 
the Indians have not ventured to ascend Mount 
St. Helens. They have also tales connected with 
certain of the constellations, many of which are 
named. 

Most of what has been said of the Klikatats is 
applicable also to the Yakamas, though, from the 


The canoe used for duck-shooting is very pretty, 
and exceedingly well adapted to the purpose. It 


Wherefore the Wolf| sits low on the water, and an Indian seated in it, 


and gliding noiselessly along beneath the sha- 
dows of the trees, or lying beside some projecting 
rock, would need sharp eyes to detect him, An- 
other and very large canoe of ruder shape and 
workmanship, being wide and shovel-nosed, is in 
use among all these tribes for the transportation of 
their property and baggage. 

Among their characteristic manufactures are 
blankets or robes made of dog’s hair. They have 
a kind of cur with soft and long white hair, which 
they shear and mix with a little wool, or the 
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ravellings of old blankets. This is twisted by 
rolling on the knees into a cord of coarse yarn, 
and is then woven on a frame. They use the 
down of water-fowl in the same way, mixing it 
with hair, and forming a very thick and warm 
fabric. 

The Governor gives a very unfavourable account 
of the moral and physical condition of the various 
tribes of the sea-board. They are all wasting 
away under the destructive influences brought to 
bear upon them by the proximity and encroach- 
ments of evil-disposed white men. But to argue, 
that because they are perishing under the hand of 
injustice, that such is the will of Divine Provid- 
ence, and to suffer such a consideration to recon- 
cile us to, and even to acquiesce in, if not to pro- 
mote the extinction of these people, is not chris- 
tian ; it is in no wise conformable to the great rule 
of doing to others as we would be done by. 


bility, or desire any should pin their faith upon us, 
but desire all may see for themselves, and see right ; 
so leave such things as cannot at that time be ac- 
complished by love, nor strive too much, nor over 
drive any of the flock, lest thereupon they should 
sicken and die ; for all are not of one strength, and 
yet with care, time, and patience, may so run as 
to accomplish their journey. We read, the Apostle 
Paul was not only strong, but skilful also, in spread- 
ing the Gospel net, becoming weak with the weak, 
taking their pace in a gentle manner, whereby he 
caught many. 

‘‘T hope it is far remote from my heart’s inten- 
tion to daub any stone in God’s Zion with untem- 
pered mortar, or to heal any wound of sin deceit- 
fully; but I find as it was love ever raised and 
made any of us instruments of service in the house, 
so it is by our abiding under the same influence 
that the body comes to be edified, and to grow from 
one degree of strength to another, to be changed 
from one measure of clearness in understanding, 
brightness and glory, toanother; and though thou 





For “ The Friend.” 

I think there is much instruction to be derived 
from the following letter from Lydia Lancaster to ; . . 
Samuel Fothergill, both of whom were deeply ex-|™may think our meeting worse than it was a few 
perienced ministers in our religious Society. years since, I own myself to be of another judgment, 

How beautiful is the manner and spirit in which | both respecting aged and young; but I may be 
the handmaiden of the Lord speaks to her beloved mistaken, so shall leave it for time and truth to 
fellow servant, whom she had reason to think had | determine, and with a heart fruitful in love to thee, 
admitted into his heart, some doubts respecting|™y beloved and valuable friend, and thy dear wife, 
the stability and integrity of herself and some I now conclude, and remain thy real, true, and 

































































































































































others, because they “could not all see and think | constant friend, 


alike about some new proposals.” If the Editor 
thinks well of it, I would be glad to see it pub- 
lished in “The Friend,” and would hope that 
some among us, who have attained to but very little 
religious experience, might take a hint from it, 
how we undertake to judge of, or pass sentence 
upon others, perhaps far more advanced in the chris- 
tian journey than ourselves, because they may not 
see things precisely as they appear to our immature 
eyesight; but let us strive as did L. Lancaster, to 
make ‘‘a narrow search and close examination of 
(our) inward condition, with as much singleness and 
impartiality as (we) are capable of,” and then I} 
believe we will be enabled to show forth in greater 
clearness the meek, patient, and long-suffering spirit 
of our Holy Redeemer. 


LYDIA LANCASTER TO SAMUEL FOTHERGILL. 

“ Lancaster, First mo., 23d, 1757. 
“That pure love which I often feel bub- 
bling up towards thee in the spring of Divine life, 
engages me to send a few lines beseeching thy ac- 
ceptance, as I know we have an endeared affection 
for each other, grounded in and upon that ancient 
Root, which hath hitherto borne up and been the 
support of us and of all the faithful, through the | 
various tribulations of our march. And lest our'| 
grand adversary, under any disguise, should get 
one step in upon any of us, to deprive us of that 
free partaking of the sap, and virtue, and nourish- | 
ment which this heavenly root affords, I have made 
a narrow search and close examination of myself| 
and inward condition, with as much singleness 
and impartiality as 1 was capable of. For I was 
ready to think thou bad not such full unity with 
me, nor indeed with few of us, as used to be; and| 
I could tell no reason for it, except that we could 
not all see and think alike about some new propo- 
sals, and in this we did not play the hypocrite, but | 


} 
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Lyp1A LANCASTER.” 
waassininiiematone: 
For “ The Friend.” 

We think there is an honest simplicity and 
naivete about the following extract, which con- 
firms the truthfulness of the narrative. The doubt 
of the Governor implied by his tolerating Quakers 
and Baptists, is characteristic of the old Puritan, 
while the “ carefulnessand solemnity ” with which 
poor Pomp Shorter was reproved, evinces the zeal 
with which outside decorum was enforced in those 
days. The manner in which “the council and 
other dignitaries” concluded to silence their 
scruples and gratify their taste for good venison, 
at the expense of the “ sinful heathen” who kill- 
ed it, is very suggestive. 

Relic of Olden Times.—The Springfield Ga- 
zette, publishes a copy of a letter, written one 
hundred and thirty-four years ago, by Lawrence 
Conant, giving an account of the ordination of the 
first minister ever settled over the Old South Parish, 
in Danvers. We extract the following section : 

“Ye Governor was in ye house and her Majesty’s 
commissioner of ye customs, and they set together 
in a high seat by the pulpit stairs. 
appears very devout and attentive, although he 
favours Episcopacy, and tolerates ye Quakers and 
Baptists, but is a strong opposer of ye Pupists. 
He was dressed in a black Velvet coat, bordered 
with gold lace; and buff breeches, with gold 
buckles at ye knees, and white silk stockings. 
There was a disturbance in ye galleries, where it 
was filled with divers negroes, mulattoes, and In- 
dians, and a negro called Pomp Shorter, belong- 
ing to Mr. Gardener, was called forth and put in 
ye broad aisle, where he was reproved with great 
carefulness and solemnity. He was then put in 


ye Deacon’s seat, between two Deacons, in view of 


ye whole congregation, but ye sexton was ordered 
by Mr. Prescott to take him out, because of his 





= freely, and I believe in much love and friend- 
8 


levity and strange contortion of countenance, 


ip. I am sure I did, for it is the way Truth | (giving grave scandal to ye Deacons,) and put bim 


leads me, whether I may be the better or worse|in ye lobby under ye stairs; some children and a 
thought of for so doing; and after I have spoken| mulatto woman were reprimanded for laughing at 


my mind, do think myself clear, not bearing any| Pomp Shorter. 


When ye services at ye house 


grudge, or harbouring any ill opinion respecting| were ended, ye- council and other dignitaries were 


those who may not at that time see as I do. 


But|entertained at ye house of Mr. Epes, on the hill 
I search my belief over again, whether they or I| near by, and we had a bountiful table, with bear’s|from home, to hear many reports, whereby the 


Ye Governor} 


was in the right; for we none of us plead infalli-} meat and Venison, ye last of which was a fing 


buck, shot in the woods near by. Ye bear wag 
killed in Lynn Woods, near Reading. After 
blessing was craved by Mr. Garrish, of Wrentham 
word came that the buck was shot on Lord’s day, 
by Pequot, an Indian, who came to Mr. Epes with 
a lie in his mouth, Jike Annanias of old; ye coup. 
cil thereupon refused to eat ye Venison, but it wag 
afterwards agreed that Pequot should receive 
forty stripes save one, for lying and profaning ye 
Lord’s day, restore Mr. Epes ye cost of ye deer; 
and considering this a just and righteous sentenge, 
ye sinful heathen, and that a blessing had been 
craved on ye meat, ye council all partook of it 
but Mr. Shepherd, whose conscience was tender 
on ye point of ye Venison.” 


—_>-@—__—_—_—— 


To Prevent Metals Rusting.—Melt together 
three parts of lard and one of rosin. A very 
thin coating will preserve Russia iron stoves and 
grates from rusting during the summer, even in 
damp situations. The effect is equally go6d on 
brass, copper, steel, &c. The same compound 
forms an excellent water-proof paste for leather, 
Boots, when treated with it, will soon after take 
the usual polish when blacked, and the soles may 
be saturated with it. 


——_—> oe 


Why there is no Rain in Peru.—In Per, 
South America, rain is unknown. The coast of 
Peru is within the region of perpetual southeast 
trade winds. Though the Peruvian shores are on 
the verge of the great South Sea boiler, yet it 
never rains there. The reason is plain. The 
southeast trade winds, in the Atlantic ocean, first 
strike the water on the coast of Africa. Travel- 
ling to the northwest, they blow obliquely across 
the ocean until they reach the coast of Brazil. 
By this time they are heavily ladened with vapour, 
which they continue to bear along across the con- 
tinent, depositing it as they go, and supplying 
with it the sources of the Rio de la Plata, and the 
southern tributaries of the Amazon. Finally, 
they reach the snow-capped Andes, and here is 
wrung from them the last particle of moisture 
that the very low temperature can extract. Reach 
ing the summit of that range, they now tumble 
down as cool and dry winds on the Pacific slopes 
beyond. Meeting with no evaporating surface, 
and with no temperature colder than that to which 
| they were subjected to on the mountain tops, th 
reach the ocean before they become charged wi 
fresh vapour, and before, therefore, they have 
‘any which the Peruvian climate can extract. 
| Thus we see how the top of the Andes becomes 
| the reservoir from which are supplied the rivers 
of Chili and Peru—Maury’s Geography of the 


Sea. 





Selected. 
“Study to be quiet, and mind thine own busi- 





ness, is one useful, necessary direction, to all 
who would thrive at home. There is an active 
enemy, who seeks to draw out the mind after other 
people’s business, to the neglect of our own}; 
whereby hurt and loss attend, and the feet of the 
mind are gadding from house to house, and abide 
not within our own doors. The domestic affairs 
of the soul are neglected, the house gets uncleaa 
and confused ; and when the holy Head of the 
family and Husband of the soul, comes, he finds 
things uomeet for his reception, and refuses to take 
up his residence. Here some bemoan his absence, 


which is chiefly or wholly owing to their want of 


care in having all things clean and in order, and 
being at home to receive him when he comes. 
It is a common consequence of wandering m 
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mind feeds on wind; this is also ruinous and de- 
structive. It was not upon the mountains, or far 
off, that manna descended for Israel, but even about 
their tents; and the celestial bread, which hath 
been the staff of life to the living of all genera- 
tions, is in our own houses ; the vein of fine gold 
runs in our hearts, there let us dig, and patiently 
pear the refiner’s hand. Blessed is that servant 
who is found thus abiding and waiting at home; 
when his Master comes he will accept him and 
make him ruler in his stead. Here stands the 
power and ability of being rightly useful in the 
cause of truth, whether in the church, or in our 
own families. In this authority, the tender con- 
nexions of nature, improved by grace and con- 
firmed by prudence, become a threefold cord, that 
cannot easily be broken; and if we instantly see 
not the desire of our souls, we shall not assume 
the Divine prerogative in fixing judgment, or de- 
cline our patient waiting until the Lord comes, 
who; can do all for us, yea, more abundantly than 
we dare expect or ask.” —S. Fothergiil. 





Agricultural Division of Patent Office —The 
Carob Tree, or St. John’s Bread.—Of all the 
seeds imported by this office for the purpose of dis- 
tribution, there is not one more interesting or 
more valuable than those of the Carob Tree. The 
pods, when matured, contain a few drops of a sub- 
stance resembling honey. The tree is unques- 
tionably of Eastern origin, and it is supposed to 
be identical with that upon which St. John fed, 
while in the wilderness. The seeds were procured 
for the office from Alicante, in Spain. In Mur- 
cia, Valentia, Catalonia, and other provinces in 
that country, it abounds and frequently forms, 


ciently evanescent to allow of our soon forgetting | 


the precise facts of the case. Hence it is not an un- 
usual thing, to hear persons express an opinion, that 


or so cold for the same length of time before; that 
the season is a very unusual one for its tempera- 
ture, &c., &c.; and were it not for the registers 
kept of the thermometrical indications, we should 
often be led into error on this subject. Various 
causes are, no doubt, operating to produce percept- 
ible changes in the climate of our country, but 
they act so slowly, that but little continuous alter- 
ation is effected during the life-time of “ the old- 
est inhabitant ;” the statistics of the weather, 
showing nearly the same number of very cold or 
very hot seasons in the eighteenth, as have occur- 
red, so far, in the nineteenth century. 

But, certainly, those who have been confined 
within the densely built parts of our city during 





the past month, have felt, that whether exceeded 
by former years or not, the heat has been quite as 
great as could be borne with any comfort; and that, 
with the moist atmosphere, that has frequently 
accompanied it, there has been a great diminution 
in the strength and energy required for the ordi- 
nary duties of life. And yet the general health 
of the inhabitants has not suffered materially ; 
there being no epidemic present, and the ordinary 
affections of the season, being mild in their type, 
and easily managed. ‘The increase in the bills of 
mortality, is chiefly attributable to the diseases 
among young children, brought on, or rendered 
fatal, in very many cases, by the impure air with 
which they are surrounded, and the improper diet 
on which they are fed. 

The continued heat has induced a larger portion 


with the Olive and other valuable trees, large |°f our citizens than is usual, to leave the city, in 


forests. It was without doubt, introduced there 
by the Moors, who knew its nutritive qualities as 
a food for their horses, mules, and cattle. They 
probably brought it from Palestine and Egypt, 
whence it appears to have originated. In these 
Spanish provinces it now grows naturally in every 
kind of ground, not excepting the driest and 
most barren spots, where the underlying rock 
shows itself more frequently than earth. Its 
roots, twisting in every direction, accommodate 
themselves to the lightness or depth of the soil ; 
while the trunk, remarkable for its smooth and 
light coloured bark, attains in sheltered positions a 
colossal size. The branches, furnished with grey- 
ish coloured leaves, spread majestically around the 
trunk, and when loaded with fruit, hang down 
quite to the ground in the form of a tent. The 
fruit ripens rapidly, and such is its abundance and 
weight, that it is necessary at once to gather it. 
The pods are sweet and rich in sugar, and animals 
feed on them with avidity, and become quite fat 
and in good condition for work. There are several 
varieties of the tree. The produce is necessarily 
i proportion to the attention given. . It blooms 
twice a year—about the first of February and the 
middle of September—and when well watered, 
arrives at a considerable height, and sometimes 
covers a space of one hundred feet in diameter, 
bearing upwards of a ton of pods. It will doubt- 


less succeed in the Southern and perhaps in the 
Middle States. 
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_ There are few things that make a more vivid 
impression on us, than extremes of heat or 


cold, or sudden variations in the temperature of 
atmosphere ; and yet the impression is suffi- 











the hope of renewing health, and obtaining 
the benefits of relaxation from business, and the 
stimulus of recreation. This is a natural, and, 
where we are careful to indulge only in that which 
is innocent, a justifiable course for those whose 
circumstances will allow them to pursue it. 
Large cities are, on many accounts, very unde- 
sirable places for constant residence during the 
prevalence of the heat that attends our summer 
‘mouths. The crowding together, within extended 
| piles of brick and mortar, of so many thousands of 
|human beings, shut out from a sight of the green 
fields, the waving forests, and the purling streams, 
that diversify and make glad the face of nature, 
is, altogether, an artificial arrangement, and but 
little calculated, one would suppose, to promote 
either physical comfort or mental ability. 


“ God made the country, and man made the town. 
What wonder then that bealth and virtue, gifts 
That can alone make sweet the bitter draught 
That life holds out to all, should most abound 
And least be threatened in the fields and groves?” 


Such was Cowper’s opinion ; but much might 
be said relative to the advantages and disadvant- 
ages of both country and city life, none of which, 
however, need be introduced here, as it cannot 
interfere with the propriety of gratifying the de- 
sire, amounting almost to an instinct, in the citi- 
zen to escape from heated pavements and noisy 
streets, into the shade and quiet of the country. 

The going and coming of so many, of course 
produces more or less unsettlement, disturbing 
for the time being, the accustomed social inter- 
course among home friends, but from this very 
cause, rendering the return to domestic comforts 
and old associations the more welcome. It is 
right for us all, whether we go abroad for a shorter 
or longer time, to bear in mind that the obliga- 
tions of religion are not removed or lessened by 


they do not remember its having ever been so hot, | 


cially on their guard that their conduct and con- 
versation should adorn the doctrines and princi- 
| ples they are known to profess. There is no time 
when a more scrutinizing, and perhaps we may say, 
a more censorious watch is kept upon Friends by 
those who surround them, than at places of public 
resort, in the country or on the sea-side, and there 
is a corresponding need for watchfulness. 

As Friends of the city adopt the custom, which 
is becoming more general every year, of removing 
with their families into the country during the 
summer season, not only are our religious meetings 
in the city greatly reduced in numbers, and a 
greater responsibility thus thrown on those who 
are left to support them, but there is also cause 
for watchfulness and care on the part of those re- 
moving, lest they become loosened from where 
they have been rightly planted, and taken root, 
and allow their interest in the right conduct of 
their proper meetings to dwindle or die out. 








SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—News frum England to Seventh mo. 14th. 
Lord John Russell had resigned his seat in the British 
Cabinet. His attempted explanation in Parliament of 
his conduct at Vienna, was unsatisfactory, and Sir Ed- 
ward Bulwer Lytton was about to move that a ministry 
containing Lord John Russell, was unworthy of confi- 
dence. It now appears that both he and the French 
Envoy were willing to accede to the mediatory proposi- 
tions made by Austria; but after his return, Lord John 
had resorted to shuffling and evasion, instead of a can- 
did statement of the ground taken by him. Parliament 
was to be prorogued on the 10th. The bullion in the 
Bank of England had decreased £439,000. Consols 
were 91. The parliamentary returns show that the 
national expenditures for the year ending Sixth month 
30th, amounted to £73,055,000, and the income to £61,- 
153,000, leaving a deficiency of nearly twelve millions 
of pounds. The balance in the exchequer was £3,882,- 
000. About half the expenditure was for warlike pur- 
poses. The Liverpool cotton market was jd. lower. 
Wheat and flour were firm, owing to the small stock on 
hand; but Indian corn was 4s. to 5s. per quarter lower. 

The War.—There was nothing new from the Crimea. 
Sebastopol had been again subjected to two days’ heavy 
fire, without effect. The besiegers were erecting im- 
mense works against the Malakoff and Redan towers, 
and the besieged were erecting equally formidable 
earthworks behind the defences. The allies had about 
30,000 men employed on their new fortifications. There 
is a report of the death of the celebrated Circassian 
chief, Schamyl. A Russian army of 30,000 men was 
before Kars, but it was reported that Colonels Schwaz- 
enler and Colman had repulsed the Russian advanced 
guard on the 16th of Sixth mo. The Russians were 
manceuvring to cut off the communication between 
Kars and Erzeround. Notwithstanding the lateness of 
the season, there are indications of the war being re- 
newed on the Danube. Lalande, a French engineer, had 
been sent to inspect the roadsin Eastern Moldavia, and 
make a new one from Galatz to Jassy. Orders had 
been forwarded to the local authorities to place the 
roads in their respective districts, in the best possible 
condition, and French agents were making purchases 
along the Danube for the supply of an army. 

ITALY.—The Austrian Marshal, Radetskay, has de- 
manded large and immediate reinforcements to the gar- 
risons of Milan, Verona and Venice, and 40,000 men are 
to be distributed among the Italian garrisons. 

NICARAGUA.—The adventurer, Walker, who in- 
vaded this country with an armed force from California, 
has met with a disastrous defeat. He fled with the 
| survivors of the party towards Costa Rica. Col. Kin- 
ney, who was to co-operate with him, has been ship- 
wrecked on his voyage, from New York. 

CHILI.—The Congress of Chili met on the Ist of 
Sixth month, when the President congratulated mem- 
bers on the silent but sure material advancement of 
their country, in the path of civilization and commerce, 
the building of railroads and telegraph lines and the 
promotion of popular education. 

AUSTRALIA dates to Fifth mo. 10th have been re- 
ceived. The excessive importations of breadstuffs and 
other food into the colony, is commented on by the 
newspapers. It was deemed impolitic in view of the 
immense agricultural resources of the country. 

SANDWICH ISLAND dates to Sixth mo. 5th. The 








change of situation, and Friends should be ezpe-|new wine bill had passed the Legislature. A Maine 
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law bill was advocated. The last whale ship had left 
Lahaina. 

BRITISH PROVINCES.—The St. John papers state 
that Admiral Fanshaw has advertised for tenders for 
the conveyance of 500 troops, from Halifax to England. 
The crops throughout Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 
were highly promising. 

UNITED STATES.—£zport of Grain.—The N. York 
Tribune says, “ The export movement in new wheat has 
commenced, several freight engagements having been 
made within a day or two. As the receipts increase, the 
outward movement will be large. We learn from the 
parties connected with the foreign trade, that very large 
preparations have been made by means of credits upon 
European banking houses for the purchase of bread- 
stuffs and provisions during the coming season. If our 
markets do not maintain too high a figure, England and 
the continent will take all our surplus of breadstuffs at 
fair prices. The arrangements made for purchasing, 
we are told, are larger than ever before. The shipments 
of flour and wheat to Great Britain and Ireland thus far 
this season, (since Ninth mo. 1, 1854,) are very inconsi- 
derable, compared with the previous year, having been 
only 140,000 bbls. flour against 1,800,000, and 303,000 
bush. wheat against 5,846,000. Corn shows an increase 
of about 300,000 bush. during the same period.” 

Utah.—It is stated that E. J. Steptoe did not abso- 
lutely decline the office of Governor of Utah. He in- 
formed the Administration at Washington, that he will 
act as Governor, provided that when his term is out, or 
he is displaced, he shall be reinstated in the army. He 
had not yet received the President's answer to his com- 
munication. 

Kansas.—Gov. Reeder, it is said, will not be removed 
unless other charges are brought against him than 
thoze contained in Secretary Marcy’s letter. The affairs 
of the Territory appear to be in great confusion. The 
Legislature having organized and excluded all the free 
State members chosen at the supplementary election, 
adjourned to the Shawnee Mission, where they have 


passed a variety of laws which Governor Reeder refuses | 


to sanction on the ground that he does not consider the 
Legislature in legal session. 
the Territory, is reported to have said he would assume 
the reins of government, in case Gov. Reeder refuses to 
recognize the Legislature. 

New Mexico.—Advices from Santa Fe state that Col. 
Fontleroy returned on the 28th of Sixth mo., from the 
pursuit of the Utah Indians. His force overtook a party 
of them-on the head waters of the Kansas; they killed 
forty of the Indians, and took five prisoners. 

Pennsylvania.—On the 24th ult., an effort was made 
to sell the main line of the Public Works at the Phila- 
delphia Exchange, in pursuance of the Act of Assembly. 
The act provided that no bid less than $7,500,000, 
should be received. There being no bidders, after a 
short delay the sale was adjourned sine die, and the act 
for the sale of the line has again proved futile. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 313. 

ew York.—The assessed value of real estate in the 
city of New York, the present year, is $336,975,866 ; of 
personal property, $150,022,412—total, $486,998,278. 
The amount of taxes to be raised during the present 
year, is $5,843,822. 

California.—The steamship Star of the West from 
San Juan brought California dates to Seventh mo. lst, 
and $955,000 in gold. A number of families had ar- 
rived in Sacramento Valley, from Salt Lake. They re- 
port extensive preparations among the Mormons to emi- 
grate to California. The grain crop throughout the 
State has been considerably injured by the smut and 
rust. In some districts the wheat is almost destroyed; 
in others it is quite good. It is yet doubtful whether 
the supply will be equal to the demand. Grasshoppers 
have been destructive in the Sacramento Valley. Great 
flights of them have consumed the grass and green 
leaves over extensive tracts. The damage on Sutter’s 
farm alone is estimated at $10,000. The fine new 
steamer America had been destroyed by fire in Crescent 
City bay. No lives were lost, and the cargo was saved. 
The vessel was valued at $140,000. The shipment of 
gold from San Francisco, for the Sixth month, was 
$3,891,945. 

New Orleans.—At last dates the yellow fever appeared 
to be on the increase, but was considered to be of a 
mild type. The deaths at the hospital in one week 
numbered 63. 

Miscellaneous.—Children in Boston.—By the census just 
completed under the laws of the State, it appears that 
the whole number of children in Boston, between the 
ages of four and fifteen years, is 28,528. Last year the 
number returned by the census was 24,289, showing an 
increase in one year of 4289 children between the ages 
named. 


Woodson, Secretary of| 





A Large Yield.—George B. Dickson, of Dover, Del., 
has threshed a crop of wheat raised upon a five acre 
lot, near the town. This crop averaged forty bushels 
per acre, or two hundred bushels in the lot. The stock 
was white Mediterranean. ‘ 

The Sound Dues.—A letter, dated Copenhagen, June 
30, published in the late English papers, states that the 
demand which the United States Government has made 
on that of Denmark, to abolish the Sound Dues, as far 
as concerns ships sailing under the Amefican flag, will 
not be conceded. The same letter states that, of 2009 
vessels which passed the Sound during the last month, 
only seven belonged to the United States. 

A Great Sale.—The Illinois Central Railroad Com- 
pany sold the other day a piece of land fronting on the 
line of their railroad, near the foot of Lake street, for 
$600 per foot front, or $24,000 for forty feet. 

Decision against a Steamboat Company.—In the Louis- 
ville (Ky.) Chancery Court, Wm. B. Bracked, of Ma- 
dison, Mo., has obtained $1000 damages from the own- 
ers of the steamer Gulnare, for carrying his slave beyond 
the jurisdiction of the State of Missouri. It was proven 
on the trial that the officers of the boat were not aware 
of the presence of the slave on the boat. The jury also 
gave the plaintiff the damages incurred in attempting to 
reclaim the slave, amounting to $100. 

Vermont Slate.—The Rutland county slate quarries 
in this State give employment to four hundred men; 
and slate enough is quarried and finished every. day to 
cover 20,000 square feet of roof. The slate sells, on an 
average, at $3.75 for each one hundred square feet; 
and the Herald says that county can furnish all the 
roofing slate wanted in the United States for fifty years. 

An Incident of Slavery.—A late number of the St. Fran- 
cisville, La., Chronicle, says, ‘‘ Two or three days since, a 
gentleman of the parish, in hunting runaway negroes, 
came upon a camp of them in the swamp on Cat Island. 


| He succeeded in arresting two of them, but the third 


made fight, and upon being shot in the shoulders, fled to a 
sluice, where the dogs succeeded in drowning him be- 
fore assistance could arrive.” 

Enormous Land Sales.—The sales of public lands at 
the Fort des Moines (Iowa) land district this season, 
have been very large. Exclusive of the lands taken 
there with bounty land warrants, they amounted, in the 
Fifth month, to $300,723, and in the Sixth month, to 
$244,703. 

The Great Storm.—The Germantown Telegraph says, 
the rain which fell on Sixth-day afternoon, the 20th 
ult., at that place, exceeded in amount any rain pre- 
viously marked in the same space of time for the last 
twenty years. The guage showed two inches and forty 
hundredths of an inch, or nearly two inches and a half, 
in one hour and a quarter. 

Migration from Britain.—The number of persons who 
migrated in 1854 were as follows: 

To United States . . ° 
Australia . ° . . 
Canadh, &c. j ° 
Other places. 


. 192,993 
83,162 
43,621 

3,336 


Total . . . . 332,112 
The number who have emigrated since 1840, is 
3,133,414 persons. The figures to Australia are very 
large, and rank next to those sent to the United States. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Wanted, a Teacher of the Classical Department in this 
Institution. 
Application may be made to either of the undersigned, 
members of the Committee. 
Samve. HitiEs, Wilmington, Del. 


Tuomas Evans ‘ 
SAMUEL BETTLE, Jr. } Philade. 


Evening Schools for Adult Coloured Persons. 
Wanted, A Principal and three Assistant Teachers 
for the Men’s School, and a Principal and four Assist- 
ants for the Women’s School. 
Application may be made to either of the under- 
signed. 


Joun C. Auten, No. 179 S. Fifth St. 
Samvet Auten, No. 134 S. Front St. 
WituiaM L. Epwarps, No. 37 Arch St. 


Diep, on the 22d of the Tenth month last, in the 79th 
year of his age, Aaron Roperts; a member of Plain- 
field Monthly and Particular Meeting, in Belmont Co., 
Ohio. This dear Friend was much attached to the 
doctrines and testimonies of our religious Society as 
held and maintained by our worthy predecessors; be- 





ing concerned himself to walk answerably thereto. He 
was exemplary in seeking opportunities for retirement 
in spirit before the Lord, that he might witness hig 
strength renewed, and know the work of sanctification 
to go on in his heart. He was favoured to bear a pain. 
ful illness with becoming patience and resignation, and 
gave evidence that through redeeming mercy he wag 
prepared for his change, and, we humbly trust, he hag 
been permitted to enter into one of the many mansiong 
prepared for the righteous. 

, at his residence, Westfield, Burlington county, 
N. J., on the lst of the Seventh month last, in the 734 
year of his age, Samcet Leeps; a minister and mem. 
ber of Westfield Particular and Chester Monthly Meet. 
ings. He was born at Leeds Point, where he resided 
the greater part of his life. In early life he gave up to 
the visitations and requirings of Divine grace, and 
thereby experienced the work of regeneration; and be- 
ing prepared by the sanctifying power of the Spirit of 
Christ, he received a gift in the ministry of the gospel, 
and was recommended a minister by Great Egg Harbour 
Monthly Meeting, about the 23d year of his age; and, 
with the unity of his brethren, performed several jour. 
neys in the exercise of this gift. For several years, to- 
wards the latter part of his life, owing to physical dis. 
ease, his mind lost its original energy, and he sunk into 
great depression; during which he was mostly con- 
fined at home, and his service in the work of the minis- 
try was suspended. In an account which he wrote in 
1847, after coming out of this depressed condition, he 
says, “In the latter part of the past year, my mind pe- 
came increasingly concerned for my future happiness 
and eternal felicity. I kept mostly pretty much in the 
quiet, and enjoyed, at times, a comfortable composure 
of mind; but when I looked towards an endless eter- 
nity, it did not look as clear as desirable. I was favour- 
ed to feel a strong desire raised in my mind, that I 


| might witness a preparation of heart for such a change, 


and that when the time did come that I must lay down 
my natural life, there might be an evidence that it was 
well with my soul. I applied to the reading of the 
Scriptures, and the religious writings of Friends, in 
which commendable practice, I, at times, felt a little 
glow of heavenly love, to warm my heart, and tender 
my spirit, which afforded some encouragement to my 
poor soul. As I continued daily in the reading, I felt 
an increase of love and of faith to persevere on in this 
good way, by which I felt an increase of unity in spirit 
with the holy penmen of the Holy Scriptures, and re- 
newedly to believe that holy men of old were enabled 
to write the Scriptures of Truth, by the aid of the Holy 
Spirit, and that they had been preserved by the power 
and goodness of God, and through his adorable good- 
ness and mercy handed down to us for our instruction 
and improvement. I also saw, that it was by this Di- 
vine power, love and goodness, that our Society was 
gathered to be a people; hence, I had near and dear 
unity with the writings of our Friends, who were called 
upon to bear testimony to the glorious cause of Truth 
and righteousness in the earth, and of the gracious 
dealings of the Almighty with them. Having been thus 
brought into the unity of the one Spirit, and renewedly 
to feel and know that as the Apostle says, ‘ There is one 
Lord, one faith and one baptism,’ I endeavoured to leave 
those things that are behind, and to press forward to- 
ward the mark of the prize of the high calling of God 
in Christ Jesus; constantly attending meetings with my 
Friends; in which I believe we are favoured at times to 
feel Him, the Holy Head of the Church, to be near, ac- 
cording to his gracious promise, ‘where two or three 
are gathered together in my name, there am I in the 
midst of them,’ having a consoling evidence as the 
Psalmist says, that ‘in his presence there is fulness of 
joy and at his right hand there are pleasures forever- 
more.’” Thus it pleased his Divine Master to raise him 
up again, and to restore him to the work of the minis- 
try, which to him was as the opening of a new day, ia 
which a new song was put into his mouth; and the 
baptizing power of Truth, attending his labours, a 
times reached and tendered the hearts of his hearers. 
Having laboured diligently, whilst in health, in the 
work to which he was called by the Great Head of the 
Church, he was permitted to enjoy great peace 
serenity of mind, and when laid upon a bed of sickness, 
there appeared but little left for him to do; and as 4 
shock of corn fully ripe, he way gathered, we trust, to 
an inheritance, incorruptible, among those who have 
come out of great tribulation, into the mansions of ever 
lasting rest, prepared for them by their blessed Re 
deemer. 
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